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S: So this is Sue Kim. | am currently Associate Dean for Undergraduate Studies in UMass Lowell 
Fine Arts, Humanities, and Social Science College. Today is Wednesday, December 19, about 
3:00. | am here with Frank Talty, who is, until December 31° 2018, the Assistant Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences. We are in at 820 Broadway Street, which 
is the College of FAHS Office in Lowell, Massachusetts. 


So hello Frank. 

F: Hi. 

S: Thank you so much for agreeing (--) [Laughing] 
F: Nice to meet you. 

S: Nice to meet you too. 

F: We’ve been working together for a while, but. 


S: So yes. Frank, after many years of service, how long have you been in the Dean’s office 
here? 


F: So when anybody asks me how long I’ve been here, | say it depends on when you want me 
to start. So | was a student here from 1972 to 1977. Then after | finished my Masters, not here, 
at Suffolk University in Boston in Public Administration, | came back and started teaching in 
what was then the Evening Division in 1979, which is today the Office of Continuing Education 
and Online Education. But there was no online in 1979. So | taught live at night a couple of 
nights a week, 6:00 — 9:00. And started teaching Intro to American Politics in 1979. And then 
developed some other courses. And over the course of the next twenty-six years taught at 
least part-time for that duration. And then in 2005 | came fulltime as a Visiting Assistant 
Professor. And then within a year | was appointed Director of Academic Programs for the 
college, which was a new position that | helped the then Provost design to assist the college 
with a, what really is an Assistant Dean, and the title was eventually changed to that | think two 
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years later. So then, you know, we’ve had one Dean, another dean and a third Dean. And so 
Assistant Dean is what I’ve stayed since then. So if you add it all together, you got 4.5 plus 26 
adjunct, and then 13.5 fulltime. So | think it’s like forty-three years altogether. 


S: Wow! 
F: Long answer to a short question. 


S: Well we will get into all of this in more detail. So, | mean, let’s start at the beginning. | 
mean, so can you tell us a little bit about, you know, where were you born? You know, like 
where did you grow up, your family, things like that? 


F: So my ancestry is 100% Irish, which is sort of weird in America today. And only as an adult 
did | discover that, because with, you know, Ancestry.com and everything | was able to trace all 
my branches. And so I’ve been able to trace every line back to Ireland. 


S: Wow. 


F: So my most, more most immediate ancestor, immigrant ancestor was my grandfather, Hugh 
Francis Talty, who came over in the 1890s directly from a little town called Kilnamona, outside 
of Ennis, in County Clare, Ireland, not far from Shannon Airport is what most non-Irish would 
know, because it’s a major international airport. He came through Ellis Island to Lowell because 
there were jobs here. And he worked as what they called the fireman, which meant he fed the 
furnace at the Harvard Brewery, which was actually a fully functioning and fairly well-known 
brewery at the time. It subsequently had a fire, and an explosion, and went out of business, but 
he worked there his entire life. He had a bunch of kids including my dad. 


S: And so he came directly to Lowell? 


F: He came from Ireland to New York, and from New York to Lowell, because there were 
already cousins here. 


S: Oh! 


F: So you had to have some connection on your, not passport, because there really weren’t 
any, but on your manifest it indicated who you were going to see. And so I’ve been able to find 
all of that. So thanks to my grandfather I’m an Irish citizen, which means I’m a citizen of the 
European Union. | have a passport. | have an EU passport. And the sort of interesting irony of 
all of that is my grandfather’s immigration papers, when he became a citizen, I’ve been able to 
get and I’ve read it, and it says that my grandfather had to renounce his citizenship to the great, 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Edward the 7th, and all other 
potentates in order to become an American citizen, but because of him I’m a dual citizen. 


S: Where did you find those, like his immigration papers and things like that? 
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F: Little by little, and everything is online now. 
S: lsee. I see. | see. 


F: And I’m not even sure who found them. | think it was my uncle, his son that had his 
immigration papers. And it was, it was an old, what do they call those copies? They were like 
black. You know, they weren’t white photocopies. Like black microfiche or something? Maybe 
he got it through their library probably. So that’s where | was able to do that. But | had to trace 
all that back to get the citizenship. So anyway, that’s just one line. That’s my most immediate 
and my namesake. So he was Hugh Francis. My dad was Francis X, and I’m Francis T. 


So my mom’s family was also of Irish origin, or ancestry and origin. She was a Dowd. And her 
father, her grandfather came from Ireland. So it would have been my great, great grandfather 
on, great grandfather on my mother’s side. He was in the Post Office. He was the Assistant 
Post Master here in Lowell. And then during World War | he was in charge of the draft. So well 
connected in the community, and kind of a big influence on me when | was young. Always said 
public service was the way to go, you know. | mean | think part of it was kind of living through 
the Depression that he never lost his job, and he had a pension. Not that that was ever any sort 
of inspiration to me as a young man, but as an older, you know, as | got older | kind of 
appreciated where he was coming from. So that’s my mom’s side. 


So | was born in Lowell. My mother, Doris Dowd, and my father Francis Talty, were married in 
1951. He served in the Navy. He caught the end of World War II. He was in the Navy. He went 
to an all-boys catholic high school here in Lowell called Keith Academy, where | ended up going. 
And he graduated in 1944, and within three month he was in the Navy. 


S: Wow. 


F: He was on an aircraft carrier in the pacific when the United States dropped the nuclear 
bombs on Japan. So he was, they were on their way for a land invasion, or a sea invasion at the 
time the war ended. So he didn’t serve very long, but he came home. He had the Gl bill. He 
didn’t really do much with it, and he went to work for the Post Office just like my grandfather 
on my mother’s side. And so | ended up going to catholic schools as my, all my siblings did. My 
mom and dad divorced young. | was six, but | was the oldest of four. So that has a major 
impact | think on how you live your life after that, because you sort of become more necessarily 
responsible for household things, you know? So I’m the oldest of four, and my mom, single 
mom, we lived for four years in public housing, from the time | was nine till | was thirteen. 
Before that we lived pretty well. So | learned what it was like to live with little. | learned what it 
was like to be really, you know, lower income family, single mom. Dad was sort of around, not 
alot. And but grandparents were very involved. And | was fortunate that | had an Uncle. My 
mother was a twin. Her brother, which is really | think an interesting case study, because they 
were what we call fraternal twins, right, but they obviously the same genetic DNA makeup 
right, but she ended up not going to college at all, marrying my dad young, having a bunch of 
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kids, and working in moderate level. She was assistant librarian and but she had some other 
really kind of low waged jobs. But her brother, my uncle, was at Lowell High School and was 
one of the top students at the high school. Went to Harvard Undergrad. 


S: Oh wow. 


F: Got a Fulbright to the University of Rome for a year. Went to Harvard Law School. 
Graduated at Harvard Law. Became an attorney in New York City. Then took a position as a 
young faculty of a newly kind of Instituted Law School at Villanova University outside of 
Philadelphia. And he was a major influence in my life. And so even though we were by some 
standards poor, | still got to go to the beach for a week in the summer, because he would take 
up. | got to get on a bus and visit him in New York and Philadelphia from the time | was nine. 
And so he was a major influence. And the fact that | became a professor and a lawyer is not a 
coincidence. He just passed away this past year in March of 2018. And so he lived to eighty- 
eight years old. 


S: Wow. 


F: Twenty years longer than his sister, and a lot of that had to do with she smoked and he 
didn’t. 


S: Oh. 


F: And it really was a major sort of lesson for a lot of the family. In any event, so that was my 
orientation as a young man. And | went to catholic high school, but | graduated in 1969, the 
year of Woodstock. And there was a lot of counter-cultural stuff going on at the same time. It 
wasn’t just political. It was social. And as a result | was sort of without direction for a while. | 
did not go to college right away. |, instead, took a job. | ended up getting married in the first 
year. | married my high school girlfriend as a senior in high school, after graduation, and had a 
baby within a year. 


S: Oh my goodness! 


F: So at nineteen | was married with a child. Yah, most people don’t ever think, but these guys 
know, but you know. And so that made, it was a big life change. And so! was working. My 
uncle, not my uncle the law professor, but my uncle that was in the carpet business got mea 
job. And | was working for them and | hated it. | didn’t like it at all. 


S: You were like selling carpets? 


F: | was in sales, yah, in retail sales in a store. Then | went for management training for, you 
know, six months and they said, you know, and they said | was doing okay at it. Actually, they 
said | was doing well at it, but | never liked it. And they moved me around. And then | got my 
own store. And | didn’t like that either. A lot of people would have loved that, but it wasn’t for 
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me. All of my friends were in college. | was sort of resentful of that. | was kind of tied down, 
you know. Then! had to worry about a family. And within a year the marriage didn’t work out. 
| mean | kind of knew at the time that it probably wasn’t going to work. 


S: You were so young. 


F: Well too young, you know, and | mean you know a lot more when you’re older that that was 
young, but at the time | thought | knew better than anybody else. And a kind of ironic thing is 
at that time | was young enough that, and the law you had to have a parent sign if you were 
under twenty-one | guess. And my dad, who was not really the custodial parent, signed. My 
mom wouldn’t sign. And | was advised against it, but anyway. 


So, but fortunately as a result | have a beautiful daughter and grandkids. And so that’s how 
that happened. 


So then after three years of working in retail sales and not liking it (--) 
S: Yah, that’s hard. 


F: | decided, and this was difficult for me economically, because | had to support my daughter’s 
mom, who was great about it. She understood the need to go to college. So she never pressed 
anything in terms of the, you know, the traditional legal system, which is sort of interesting in 
later life that | ended up getting into that business. But, so! was able to go so school fulltime. | 
also worked during school enough to basically pay for my own education and support my 
daughter, who lived with her mom. And my family was very heavily involved in my daughter’s 
rearing. So that was good too. So| got to see a lot of her. 


And life changed here. You know, once | got here at UMass Lowell, actually | applied. | 
graduated high school in ’69. | applied for here in 1972. Ironically, | had actually been accepted 
to Lowell Tech in 1969, but | decided not to go to college. So in’72, by then | wasn’t interested 
in science or technology. | was not even sure what | was interested in to be honest with you, 
but | knew | wanted to do something more and it wasn’t business. 


S: It was University of Lowell in 1972? 
F: No, it was Lowell State College. 
S: Lowell State. 


F: Which was really a formative time for me, because | was here at the time of the merger. | 
think you know a little bit about this, but I’ll talk about it. So in 1972, | had left high school on 
sort of bad terms. I’m not even sure if | ever attended my graduation. My school subsequently 
closed the following year. So | wasn’t even sure where the records were. It was a very shaky 
setup, but it was a well-known school. Keith Academy was part of the Archdiocese of Boston. 
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It was staffed by the Xaverian Brothers, who also were at St. John’s Prep, and Xaverian, and 
Malden Catholic. So, you know, it had a good reputation for being a good academic. 


S: How do you spell it? Is it K E? 


F: Keith. Keith Academy. So, so when | came here... When | put my application into Lowell 
State, at that time, and I’m telling this at my retirement party the day, they gave me an 
interview. And sol! met with the woman who at that time was the Vice President, and | think 
the equivalent of the Provost today, for Academic Affairs, named Mary McGauvran. Now, the 
building, the student center on South Campus, is the McGauvran Student Center named after 
Mary, Dr. McGauvran to me. Dr. McGauvran was wonderful and she knew Keith Academy. And 
she said, “Well Francis, if you went to Keith Academy then we’re going to take you regardless of 
whatever else happened.” 


So, | started in Fall of 72. And | was twenty-one, or twenty. Let’s see, it was ’72. | was twenty, 
and most of the other students were eighteen, you know. So | was older, but | decided | 
wanted to hit the ground running. So! ran for student, | ran for freshman class president right 
in the very first month that | got here? 


S: Oh my goodness. 


F: And lost to somebody that was eighteen, because they knew everybody and | didn’t. But got 
involved in that first year. The President of the SGA, who was a senior, asked me to do 
something that was kind of fun. He asked me if | would be Social Chairman for the school. So 
Social Chairman at the time were responsible for all the dances, and the parties, and all that 
kind of stuff. So | said, “Sure.” So, and that was the year. | think it was that year, or the next 
year, but | think it was that year that the age for drinking alcohol dropped to eighteen, and as a 
result a whole new, a whole new chapter in terms of parties opened up legal drinking on 
campus. And we would have beer blasts every Friday night. And that was my job. | ran the 
beer blasts. And then | did a couple of concerts at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium run by the 
student government. | had the Boston Pops with Arthur Fiedler. | did that. That was fun, and 
also got a little notoriety for us. And | did Mahavishnu Orchestra. Some people might 
remember from the 1970’s. It was a very sort of Avant Garde rock classical. And that was fun. 
And so got into doing some stuff that way. So | was mostly on that side of the thing. 


S: Umhm. 


F: But | got to know the then president of the school who was Dr. O’Leary, which, of course the 
O’Leary Library on South Campus is named after Daniel O’Leary. Dr. O’Leary and | became 
quite friendly. He took to me a little bit, and | respected him a great deal. And so in 1974 the 
state legislature passed a law to merge Lowell State College and Lowell Technological Institute 
into the University of Lowell, which was a big deal and was going to take a lot of administrative 
shepherding through the plan. To merge two faculties is going to be tough enough. To merge 


two administrations probably is tough, if not tougher. And it was also the merger of the two 
student governments too. 


But anyway, before that happened the legislation provided for a merger planning board that 
was, the legislation required that it be a certain number of community people, and also people 
from each campus. So there was an administration from each campus. A faculty member from 
each campus, and a student from each campus. And Dr. O’Leary asked me to do that as the 
Lowell State student. Sol did that together with a student from Lowell Tech by the name of 
Sandy Devolve. Sandy | got to meet that way. And we worked on, essentially that was the work 
of the entire merger. Sort of separate committees, and it was an opportunity to first meet 
faculty that weren’t necessarily my teachers, but faculty that were faculty leaders in the school. 
And | got to know them, and work with them, and you know, on a committee. And to get to 
know the administration. And so that was a real sort of life changing thing for me. 


S: Yah, | can’t even imagine like what it would take to just merge two entire universities. So 
there was (--) Were there two separate presidents? Two separate provosts? Two separate (--) 


F: Two libraries. Two registrars. Two systems of how you registered. Two fee schedules that 
were different. The tuition was different. 


S: Oh my God! 
F: So. 


S: How did you start? | mean how did (--) | mean did everyone just (--) Yah, I’m trying to 
imagine like this whole process. 


F: There’s actually some publications that are available that, you know, | can link you to, or | 
think | kept some of them, about that document the process. So the culmination of it was the 
actual merger after Commencement in June 1 of 1975. The University of Lowell became an 
entity, and the other two schools merged into it. So, and |, at that point was a junior. And it 
was not UMass. It was the University of Lowell. It was an independent university, state 
university that has its own Board of Trustees. And so the Board of Trustees was named by the 
Governor, who at that time was Michael Dukakis. And there was one elected student trustee, 
and | ran for that and won that. So in September of ’75 | became the student trustee to the 
Board of Trustees for the University of Lowell, and then again of course met all the key people 
that were running the school. And once that happened, once the merger took place, then | was 
asked by the Board Chair to serve on the presidential search committee. | was on the 
committee that brought the first president of the University of Lowell. 


S: Who was that? 


F: It was John Duff from Seton Hall University in East Orange, New Jersey. The two finalists 
actually were both coincidentally from New Jersey. So when we actually did on-campus 
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interviews at Seton Hall and at New Jersey College Medicine and Dentistry in Newark. And at 
the time there was also a political controversy going on. The then President of the State 
Senate, Michael Harrington, was rumored to have the votes to become the President. He was 
going to leave the State Legislature and take over the university. And all of the media outlets 
said it’s a done deal. He’s got the votes. It’s political, you know, and there was a lot of criticism 
of course with that. And they were just completely wrong. He really had almost no votes. And 
we voted for Duff, and Duff became the President. 


One other interesting story that took place at the time, and Dr. O’Leary has long since passed 
away, so he won’t be mad at me, but | hope his kids don’t hear of this. One of his sons is a 
judge. There had to be an interim president and we had two presidents. So one of them was 
going to be the interim president. And so the new Board of Trustees had to decide on that first, 
like at his first meeting. And after the meeting it was reported that, that Everett Olsen, Olsen 
Hall, North Campus, that Everett Olsen was unanimously selected as the interim president. And 
Dr. O’Leary said to me, “But Francis, that can’t be true, because you’re on the board.” And | 
didn’t say anything, but of course | voted for Olsen as well. And I'll tell you why. It wasn’t out 
of a sense of loyalty. It was out of a sense of the needs of the university at the time were 
financial. And | did get to witness one budget cycle of the two institutions before, during the 
merger planning process, because they were going to submit an individual budget to the state 
legislature for fiscal 76, which begins in July. So that’s one of the reasons why we started in the 
summer. And | saw the cycle before that. And | watched Lowell Tech’s budget get submitted 
by the President of Lowell Tech to the House, and it would go up in the House. It would go up 
in the Senate, and it would be signed by the Governor. | watched the Lowell State budget go 
down in the House, down in the Senate, and got signed by the Governor. And | knew that if we 
needed, that the President of Lowell Tech had more pull with the legislature and we really 
needed that then. And so it was only going to be for six or eight months. And so that budget 
cycle was really going to be key to the success of the university, because there was a lot of 
duplication. Everybody was still, | mean all tenured faculty, right. | mean the tenure rate was 
really high among both faculty. So | mean it was sort of a pragmatic vote on my part, but after 
that then when Duff, Duff became the President, he had me serve on a number of other search 
committees for other administrative positions. So by the end of my junior year | pretty much 
had worked with just about everybody in the administration at the school, and was ready to 
sort of pass it off. By that time | was getting involved in local politics and was looking more 
outside the bonds of the university for, you know, develop a, start up my professional career, 
which | thought would be in government and not in law. 


And so in my senior year, | don’t think you know this, in my senior year | finished, let’s see, | 
finished in December of ’76 technically, because what ended up happening is in’76 | was asked 
by a local political operative for Senator Edward Kennedy to join the campaign for his re- 
election in 1976. So! was still in classes. | hadn’t quite finished my Bachelors in Political 
Science yet. So! was able to work with the department chair to basically do most of my credits 
off campus as part of the campaign. 


S: Oh, that’s fantastic! Wow! 


F: Because | was actually, | was managing the campaign in Lowell. And | got to meet Senator 
Kennedy and his family. So my network expanded dramatically beyond the boundaries of the 
school, but | caught the bug, a political bug. After that | worked in campaigns pretty much 
every year after that, but the following year, when | graduated | decided to run for local school 
committee, for Lowell School Committee. So in 1977 (--) So technically | finished in December 
of ’76. | got my diploma, my undergraduate degree in Political Science in May of ’77. So l’m 
listed as a’77 grad, but | finished in December of ’76. So that spring | decided to run for School 
Committee myself, because | had worked on a campaign. | got to know people. | loved it and | 
thought | could serve as a young member of the school committee, bring some new ideas. And 
it would have worked out really well if it hadn’t been for the fact that one of my colleagues, 
who actually was a senior graduating at UMass Lowell, at the University of Lowell at the same 
time, decided to run as well. And so there were two twenty-year olds. 


S: What? 


F: Or twenty-something year olds running for school committee, both with degrees from 
UMass Lowell, and both with big Irish-American families from the same similar parishes. And so 
in Lowell to this day, it’s hopefully going to change in the next couple of years, it’s all at-large, 
right. So School Committee, everybody runs. And then like there’s six seats and the top twelve 
in the preliminary get nominated and then face off in November in the final election. And in 
the preliminary race | came in fourth in a field of a lot of people that were incumbent members. 
So | was feeling pretty good about myself and about my chances in November. And then when 
the votes came thru in November, | was 7", and | was eighteen votes behind the 6" place 
finisher, who was my colleague from the university who is now the Director of Transfer 
Admissions here, Jerry Durkin. 


S: Oh my god, Jerry. That’s so funny. 

F: So that’s how Jerry and | became friends. We knew each other as undergrads and then we 
ran against each other. We didn’t run against each other. We both ran for the same spot, 
because we hoped to serve together. 

S: That’s so funny. 

F: So we had a recount and everything. And it was a paper ballot recount that went on for five 
days. And | still ended up losing, although during that | kind of took the lead and fell back. It 
was very interesting. | learned how to do recounts. And so not only did | learn how to runa 
campaign, and | learned how to be a candidate, but | learned how to do recounts. 


So that was by ’77. So by ’’78 | was already. | wanted, | was looking for the next campaign. 


S: So before you go into the campaigns. | do want to ask you two things, just so we can get it 
on record. 


F: Stay with UMass Lowell. 

S: One is, how did you meet Patty Talty? Now what was her name at the time? 
F: Patty Sullivan. 

S: Patty Sullivan? 


F: Yup. No, that’s a good story, because it relates to the merger and everything too, right? So 
yah, that’s the one | told every time. 


So 1974 was the year of the merger planning board. And the freshmen class that year, | was 
involved | told you with student government. One of the things | did, | volunteered at, was | 
would go to orientation and | would talk to students (S: Oh wow) about coming to Lowell State, 
or coming to the University of Lowell. And in the 1974 class, when they first came, | spoke to 
students at orientation. And then, and she tells this story, because | don’t remember this. | 
have to admit and she understands | think, because | was the student that was the speaker, she 
was one of the students in the audience. But later on she said she saw me walking across 
campus, and she said she had been shy in high school, and she said she just was determined to 
be more outgoing in college. And so she was going to talk to people. And she said | was the first 
person that she said hello to on campus. 


Later that year, when we were doing the merger planning board, | decided to run some 
workshops on, for students from both campuses, on how to merge the two student 
government associations in a way that made sense. 


S: Yes. 

F: Are you okay there? 

S: Oh yah. 

F: And so with the first workshop there was a bunch of people, twenty or so. Second one 
fewer ones, but the third one Patty was the only one there. So we got to know each other 
better. And we weren’t dating or anything at that time, but got to know each other through 
student government. Fall of ’75 . The other coincidental thing is that this staff person, the 
administrative assistant for the merger planning board was a woman by the name of Mary 
Sullivan, who as it turns out later on was Patty’s mother, but | didn’t know the connection. So 


there’s sort of some fate there right? 


S: Also a good thing that you behaved yourself I’m sure at all times. 
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F: Oh it was, yah, but coincidentally she knew the Taltys from the Acre section of Lowell 
growing up, because her family also was Irish-American and ended up in the Acre and knew the 
Taltys. 


The story, I’m kind of going back a little bit before and then I’ll come back to Patty, but this is 
one that the Lowell folks will know. My grandfather that immigrated to Lowell married a 
woman whose father owned a rooming house in the Acre. And when he married my 
grandmother, Mary Ellen Powers, or Mae Ella as she was known by her friends, she, they 
started having kids and eventually they populated the house with their own family instead of 
the rooming house. But she ran a bakery out of her kitchen which was, became very well 
known throughout the Acre for a couple of generations. Even when |, in’77, when | ran for 
school committee people would say, “Does your grandmother run a bakery out of her kitchen”? 
She had more good will from that name for generations to come. To this point that my 
daughter was doing a lease for one of her facilities in Dracut, and the landlord that she was 
renting from found out that her family name was Talty, and then went back to that time and 
remembered my grandmother being nice to his family and gave my daughter a free month’s 
rent of the new facility as payback for something that took place eighty years earlier. 


So anyway, so you know, the Merger Planning Board that was | talking about? So Mrs. Sullivan, 
| got to know Mary Sullivan from that. And then, this is a story that you haven’t heard, that | 
haven’t told much, but this is sort of funny. | was a huge Red Sox fan. My dad was. | inherited 
from him. Patty not so much, but her dad and her brothers were kind of. But her father, my 
future father-in-law, was Deputy Superintendent of Schools in Lowell, who actually helped me 
on the campaign a little bit too. But he was able to get tickets to that year, 1975, the Red Sox 
went to the World Series for the first time since 1967. And they still hadn’t won in all of these 
years. And it was a big deal. So he asked. And | had just started dating Patty in September, and 
this was October. So we were literally a few weeks into our dating, which was not even that, 
you know, serious | guess yet. So he said, “Do you think your boyfriend would want to go with 
us? We have tickets to game six.” And for people that know Red Sox history, it was the Carlton 
Fisk homerun in the 1975 Series, which is sort of legendary, iconic picture of Carlton Fisk trying 
to move the ball so they would stay fair. Twelfth inning, late game in game six. Anyway, so that 
was one of the greatest games in Red Sox history. So that night | came home and he had two 
tickets for game seven. And he said, | only have two tickets to game seven, but take my 
daughter and I'll let you use my Cadillac. [Laughs] 


S: That’s a great story. 


F: So right then | knew. | said, “This is a good family.” 


WN 


: [Unclear] keepers. 


F: And | met the brothers through that whole thing on game six. So then we, you know, we 
dated all through ‘76. And she was Class of ’78. So in’76 | was, ’75-’76 | was Student Trustee. 
And | was finishing up in’76 working for Senator Kennedy. So! didn’t run for re-election, but 
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Patty did and she won. She was the second Student Trustee at the University of Lowell. So we 
succeeded, she succeeded me. And she was also president of the senior class. So she obviously 
found a great group of people to work with here and had a good experience here. She was 
graduating in’78. And | had graduated in’77, and started my Master’s Degree in Public 
Administration at Suffolk University in Boston. Got a fulltime job working for Community 
Teamwork, which was my first employer post-graduation. And while | was doing my Master’s 
she was finishing her senior year. And then when she was finishing she was applying to law 
schools both here and out of state. So | knew that if she got, you know, into Columbia or 
Georgetown that she would probably be moving to New York or to Washington. So we got 
engaged, not to get married right away, but to get married after her first year of law school. 
Kind of committed to going wherever she ended up going, but she ended up getting a 
scholarship to Suffolk, and didn’t get into Columbia. So, well | think wait list to Georgetown. So 
Suffolk was the right choice for her at the time. So we got married between her first and 
second year of law school. And by that time | had finished my Master’s at Suffolk. 


S: That was about ’79, ’80? 
F: It was ’79. Graduated 1979, | mean married in’79. So our 40° Anniversary will be this July. 
S: Oh! 


F: Next July of 19. So then! was running federal grant programs for a couple of school districts, 
principally with the Dracut School District, doing grants from the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act, which was federal money during the Carter Administration for employment and 
training with schools systems for after school programs, summer programs, that sort of thing. 
And | was Director of what they called the Greater Lowell Collaborative, which was eight school 
systems. And while | was doing that | saw Patty doing her law school thing, and it looked really 
good to me. And even though | had thought about law school, | had sort of decided, no, | want 
to do public administration. | want to go into government. So, but by the time she finished | 
knew | wanted to go to law school. So she was finishing law school in ’81, three years after. 
She went straight through kindergarten to law school. | too these breaks. So when she finished 
in’811 started in’85. | started in ’81, but | was still working for the Dracut School Systems. So | 
finished my law degree in’85. By then she was a practicing attorney. She was also by the way 
the first Affirmative Action Officer for the City of Lowell. 


S: Oh yeah! 

F: Because they had some federal issues and one of the remedies that they did as a settlement 
was that they agreed to hire an Affirmative Action Officer, and that was she. She did that for a 
couple of years and then she moved over to the solicitor’s office. And she was Assistant City 


Solicitor for twenty-seven years. 


S: Oh, in the city of Lowell? Oh. 
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F: Yah, Assistant City Solicitor while, and she was also teaching here adjunct too for all that 
whole time. Patty also many years later became the alumni representative to the Board of 
Trustees at the University of Lowell. But so when | finished law school then | joined her and we 
worked with the lawyers that she was in with for about three years. And then in 1991 she and | 
opened up Talty and Talty PC, and we started our own law firm. And we ran that until | came 
here full time in 2005. It still continues until December of 2018. It actually is just expiring this 
year. So that’s how we, you know, we’ve worked through. 


S: What kind of law? | mean primarily just (--) 


F: We didn’t do criminal, because at the time when Patty was City Solicitor she would get like 
police brutality cases, and | didn’t want to be on the side of defending, or prosecuting or 
defending in cases where she was representing the city. So | stayed out of criminal law, which 
proved to be a good career decision. So it kind of forced me onto the civil side. So | did a lot of 
trial work. Initially, | did a lot of collection work, because that’s the type of work that the firm 
that she was had originally had, but | was able to develop that into more of a business law 
practice. 


S: Umhm. 


F: Sol would represent a lot of small businesses, and | would do all of their needs. So | became 
essentially the company attorney. And some of them I’d help those companies get started. 
You actually probably know some of them that | helped get started. And then some of them 
have grown. And then! would do their contracts. | would help them out with any issues they 
had with vendors, or | would help them with their incorporation papers and reporting. And 
then of course we became friendly, so we would do whatever personal work they had as well. 
Patty was actually a real estate attorney as part of the private practice. And she learned that 
really well. She taught real estate. She still down teach real estate law and got quite skilled at 
that. And then she did a lot of family law. She did a lot of, you know, divorce, and custody or 
visitation. And she’s very good at that. She’s very compassionate and very empathetic. And 
particularly women clients loved her representing them, and they felt as though they had 
somebody on their side. 


| did not like that kind of practice. It was much less empathetic, much less sympathetic. I’m 
probably more so than most people, but not as much as her, and | found it very stressful. 


S: | would imagine. It just sounds all (--) 


F: It’s people’s lives, you know, and so yeah. So | did a lot of the commercial stuff. And | found 
myself, | ended giving one client that owned a ton of real estate, a lot of rental property, so | 
ended up doing a lot of landlord tenant work, mainly from the landlord side, but every once ina 
while | got an opportunity to do a tenant case, and | always loved that, getting back at some, 
you know, slum lord. Kind of get back. My landlord was very good and | made sure the he did 
everything by the book, and that his property was in good shape, and if it wasn’t we took care 
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of it. But as a result he rewarded me with a lot of work. So, and he had property in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. | practiced actually in three states, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine. A little bit less in Maine, but a lot in New Hampshire. And did that right 
up until | came here. And then | did a little appeals work, but it was mainly appeal work that 
grew out of my regular trial practice, and that | liked a lot. | liked the appellate work. And to 
me the appellate work is similar to teaching, is similar to you do research and writing, and then 
you have to explain it to a panel. And | love that. And so | knew that | wanted maybe to do 
more teaching. 


So | always wanted to do a terminal degree. | know the law degree is considered a terminal 
degree for a number of purposes, but not really academically. | mean at least to my mind. So 
from the time | finished my law degree | had this idea that | wanted to do a PhD at some point. 
And at the time we were starting practice and so | didn’t really have time, but in 1994, and | 
was shopping around. | actually looked at UMass Lowell to possibly do an EDD, because that 
was really about the only thing that was close to what | was thinking. And talked, actually at 
the time then, a friend of mine Jacquie Moloney about what | should do. And she was doing 
the EDD. Jacquie and | were students here at the same too. She was a little ahead of me in 
terms. She was younger, but she was ahead of me because | took that time off. She actually 
started Mass PIRG here. I’m sure you know that right? 


S: Yah. 


F: When | was in student government, she was in Mass PIRG. So we worked together on things 
like that. So, and when | was on the Board of Trustees we were trying to get the negative check 
off so students would contribute to Mass PIRG. So we worked on some progressive stuff while 
we were here. And she’s proud of that to this day as am I. 


So | found a program at Northeastern which was an interdisciplinary PhD in, that was law 
related, but it was public policy. It was public administrative to some extent. It was sociology 
to some extent. It was called Law, Policy and Society. And so | interviewed and | got accepted 
in 1994. And there was a great small cohort of students that were admitted. It was about eight 
of us in the cohort that started in ’94. One of them went on to be the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court who | became friendly with some were in health professions. They 
weren’t all lawyers, but it was a great program. | learned a lot. And | took a year off to run for 
office in 1998 when | ran for Governor’s Council. And came back after that loss, which was a 
great experience though. | got to meet a lot of people, and that was a huge district that 
included Cambridge, and Brookline, and Alston, Brighton, and Watertown. So | got to know, 
Malden, Watertown. | got to meet people all throughout that area. But then | came back. And 
the people at Northeastern said, “Absolutely,” because if | was elected | would be on the group 
that would be approving judicial appointments, which is part of what my research was on. My 
research was on the courts, Massachusetts courts. So! finished the dissertation in 2002. 


S: What was your dissertation on? 
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F: My dissertation was on Public Perception of the Courts, and How Perception Translates Into 
Use. Are people more likely to utilize courts if they have a higher, a more favorable perception 
of the courts? And do people that use the courts have a higher perception of the courts. So | 
got into this whole thing about procedural justice as opposed to substantive justice. But the 
bottom line is | came up with sort of a plan for how to improve the quality of the administration 
of the justice of Massachusetts. And at that point | thought that | might want to go into the 
judicial branch as either a judge or judicial administrator. So after | finished PhD in ’02 | was still 
adjunct here. | was teaching. By then | think | was developing some online stuff that early, but 
was teaching still nights and had expanded it into some law classes. | was teaching Law and the 
Legal System. 


S: And you started teaching around 1979? 
F: ‘79 
S: How did that start? | mean like did they just, they contacted you and say, we need (--) 


F: When | was finishing up at Suffolk, one of my advisors there introduced me to some people 
at Merrimack College and said that they were looking for some folks to teach politics adjunct. 
So | interviewed at Merrimack. And they didn’t hire me. So | went to my department chair, 
where | just finished two years earlier, and they said, “Absolutely. We’ll hire you.” So they 
brought me on because | already had the MPA, and by then, in that day, the PhD for adjuncts 
was not anywhere near as important as it is today. | mean that was forty years ago. There 
weren’t a lot of PhD’s teaching at night. Mostly practitioners, and | was by that time a 
practitioner. I’d been involved in a number of campaigns. | ran my own campaign. 


S: Right, right, right. 


F: So | was, | could teach local, state and federal politics. | had been involved in local, state and 
federal elections by that point. So that’s how | started on the adjunct business. But then a sort 
of interesting story, personal to me, not as much to UMass Lowell, but it really resulted in me 
coming here full time. 


When | was finishing my PhD at Northeastern, Michael Dukakis was on my dissertation 
committee. 


S: Oh wow! 


F: So he was one of my mentors at Northeastern. And he knew what | was working on. | had 
actually asked him, because he was, you know, he obviously had a lot to do. He appointed a lot 
of judges and he knew the process and he thought it was flawed. And he thought that there 
was a lot that needed to be done to fix it. And then, so | applied for a judgeship initially under, 
at that time, Acting Governor Jane Swift. She succeeded Governor Cellucci when he became 
Ambassador to Canada. And Swift, of course never elected. So we’ve never still had an elected 
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female governor. But he, she was the governor and | was finished. So | applied for judgeship 
under Governor Swift. Now she’s Republican. By that time | mean Dukakis was on my 
dissertation committee and he was a reference for me, but | had met some judges in my 
practice and | had some good references. And the process to get to the governor, or to get 
appointed in Massachusetts, gubernatorial appointments, all judges are appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the governor’s council, but to get to the governor’s desk pretty 
much every governor has had a process for nomination. And it’s called the Judicial Nominating 
Commission. And so | got familiar with that. And so | applied through the JNC under Swift and 
| was able to get through the process and kind of learn the process. And | was able to get 
through and get recommended to Swift, but politically | was not stacked. All my connections 
were democratic. | had no (--) 


S: I see. 


F: She was a republican governor. It was sort of understood at the time that it was political. 
That democrats appointed democratic leaning, you know, judges and vice versa. And so the 
person | lost to actually had just resigned as governor’s legal counsel to apply for the bench as 
governor was going out of office. So it was really a setup, but it was good for me because | got 
a chance to go through the process even though | didn’t have a lot of optimism of ever getting 
appointed. The following year there was a gubernatorial election and Mitt Romney became the 
Governor. And |, by that time, had been involved with the management of the Mass Bar 
Association. | had already chaired two sections with counsels. | chaired the Access to Justice 
Section Council. | chaired the Business Law Section Counsel. And by the time Romney got 
elected | was the Chair of the Judicial Administration Section Counsel. And a couple of people 
on the commission committee with me were judges, including the one that the governor asked 
to become his legal counsel. And so he and the governor then started working on the process 
for judicial nominations under the Romney Administration. So, and | actually was part of the, 
our committee reviewed that process. So | was quite familiar with how the process worked. 
And Romney, you know, democratic state, democratic legislature was making a lot of overtures 
to everybody saying he was going to be a-political, bipartisan. And | took him at his word. And 
his appointment to the people in the JNC were sort of consistent with that. Wayne Budd who 
was an African-American District Attorney, democrat, was appointed Chair. So | was thinking, 
oh, he’s really going to do it. He’s going to a-political and it’s going to be qualifications only. 
Because by that time | had a really good background. | had the PhD. | had judicial 
administration experience. | had been practicing lawyer for you know, twenty years, or fifteen 
years, whatever it was. It was 04. So | had been practicing for about twenty years. 


Anyway, Dukakis is one of my letters of recommendation. And Dukakis said to me, and this is 
sort of an interesting story | think. Dukakis said to me, “Frank, you don’t want me as your, or 
recommend with this guy.” And | said, “But Governor, he’s talking about a-political, bipartisan.’ 
He said, “I’m telling you, I’m the kiss of death, but I’Il do it for you if you want.” And | said, “No, 
| really would like it.” | mean having the former governor be your recommended to me is 
something you take, you take it. You know, you don’t say, “Oh no, you’re a democrat.” 


ua 
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S: Right, right, right, right. 


F: Well he was right. So! flew through the JNC. | land on the governor’s desk. And the process 
for, that we had agreed, that had been adopted was, people that got recommended to the 
governor, it was for a period of eighteen months. And any jobs that came up during that 
eighteen months you were eligible for. | sat on his desk for eighteen months. One after 
another republican with less qualifications appointed to the Housing Court, which | applied for. 
To the District Court which | applied for. Anyway, bottom line is | didn’t get appointed by 
Romney. At the end of the eighteen months Wayne Budd was gone. All the democratic 
appointees left. My friend that was a judge, the governor (--) My colleague, that was the 
governor’s legal counsel, had left. All the contacts | had were gone. The new people said, “You 
need to reapply after eighteen months.” And | said, you know what? I’m not reapplying. 


In retrospect, | could have waited two more years and Deval Patrick was selected governor, but 
by then | was here. And so, what | did is the following year | said, “I’m going to take a shot at 
higher ed.” And | came to see Nick Minton, who was the Chair of Political Science. Nick was my 
Chair when | was adjunct for most of the time. In fact, Nick was faculty when | was a student 
here. So! knew Nick forever. 


S: Is it MINT? 


F: TON, MINTON. And so Nick said. | said, “Nick.” | was still practicing. | told him about 
the whole judicial thing. And | said, “I’m thinking | might want to try teaching full time if that’s a 
possibility.” And he said, “Absolutely Frank.” He said, “We have this thing where we candoa 
one-year appointment as Visiting Assistant Professor.” “I mean | have to get it approved by the 
Dean and the Provost,” he said, “But I’ll recommend it if you want to do it. It would be like a 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday gig teaching four classes.” And | said, “I would love that.” So 
bottom line is the Dean was Charlie Carroll and the Provost was John Wooding. | met with him. 
He signed off and said, “This sounds great.” And there’s more to the story after that with the 
three of them, because they ended up pulling me into administration. So, but for the first 
semester of 2005, the Fall of 2005, | was Visiting Assistant Professor and | was on campus 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and | was practicing in my law office on Tuesday, Thursday. 


S: Wow. 


F: So l’d get up in the morning and | would say, “Oh, it’s Monday. I’m at the University, or it’s 
Tuesday morning. Oh, I’m at the law office.” And so for one semester | had a chance to sort of 
compare you know, in contrast, and it was not even close. Within weeks | had decided, no, this 
is for me. | want to do. | want to teach. | want to do more than just teach. | want to advise. | 
want to do other things. | didn’t know what all of those things were going to be, but | just knew 
there were other things. So within four months of my starting, | think by beginning of ’06, while 
| was still Visiting Assistant, | was talking to the Dean and then ended up talking to the Provost, 
John Wooding, as | knew. | could see. | was in my office. | was in with Joyce Denning and who 
was faculty, and | was in with Dean Bergeron who was a mentor to a lot of students. And they 
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were inspirational. And they had a lot of students that were sort of part of their circle if you 
will. Dean was the Head of the Model UN and International Relations Club. Joyce was the 
advisor to all undeclared Liberal Arts Students. And she was fulltime faculty. And | saw her and 
she was, it was a burden to her. And so | said to the Provost, | said, “I’d be happy to take, that’s 
something | could do, and | could do undeclared. | could start Pre-Law. There isn’t any. |, you 
know, and | could develop that.” And! came up with sort of a list of things. Sounds familiar? 


S: Yes. [Laughs] 


F: And he said, “Okay, turn those things into a job description.” Sol said, “Okay.” Sol did, and 
then he turned it into a job description. And the job description was for a newly created 
position called Director of Academic Programs beginning in the fall of 2006, in September 2006. 
And it said, “JD & PhD preferred.” And so there were two people that qualified. | was one of 
them. And so! got hired as Director of Academic Programs and started working in the Dean’s 
office in September of 2006. And then somewhere around 2008 they just changed the title, but 
the job essentially stayed the same. Part of the job description that | helped put together was 
that | could continue to teach as affiliated faculty in Political Science. 


S: | see. 


F: Sol had a line that said, “Shall teach at least one course in Political Science as Affiliated 
Faculty.” And that continued until 2012. And Luis came, Falcon, and he, when Dean Falcon 
came on he asked me to be full time, and by then the demands of the job had become much 
greater. The population had doubled. And so | haven’t taught days anyway since then. But as 
you know then | did develop the Pre-Law Program, Pre-Law Society, Mock Trial Program, and 
I’ve continued to teach one class at night, | mean online, which I'll do in retirement. 


S: From the beach? 


F: Well from the Condo, or from, from Florida anyway, not from here. But even in the summer 
I’ll teach online | think from Maine. So. 


S: When you started in 2006 was it just you and Dean Charlie Carroll? 
F: Yah, and Robyn and Alice. 


S: Robin [Allis]? What was it like? | mean I’m just wondering, what was it like day to day then? 
Was it very similar now, or is it just, you know, more building, or you know? 


F: | did whatever | could do, and | took on whatever | could take on. And yah, | mean we 
developed a lot of things like an Advising Center. And you know | was asked to help create a 
Master’s and Bachelors in Peace and Conflict Studies. | was asked to help serve on a committee 
to create the PhD in Global Studies. But life changed in 2007. Remember | said this was 2006? 
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S: Yah. 


F: So in 2007 President Hogan had decided to retire. And there was a search for a new 
Chancellor. And did | mention that Marty and | were friends in college too? And that he was in 
our wedding in 1979. That he and Patty went to school from elementary school through high 
school, but close friends in high school? 


S: | didn’t know that he was in your wedding? 


F: | met Marty through Patty. And then we stayed friendly all through college. He and! both 
graduated a year apart. We both did our MPA’s and JD’s at Suffolk together. He went to the 
different track obviously. He went in and became a prosecutor. | went into private practice. 
And then, but we both work on a couple of congressional campaigns together, where he 
learned how to do that and | learned how to do that for him. And then in 1992 when he ran for 
Congress | was his first campaign manager. He ended up hiring a young man to do it fulltime, 
because | was practicing lawyer at the time. | couldn’t just give up my career. So, but | got him 
started anyway. And we had a young woman on the staff who was a reporter for the Lowell 
Sun, who became press secretary, by the name of Patti McCafferty. 


S: Oh my goodness! 


F: Yah, but anyway. We stayed friendly, you know. Once he got elected into Congress | went to 
his inauguration. You know, we went to parties, but | didn’t see as much of him anymore, 
because he was pretty much, he was busy and my career had taken a different track. But | 
remember seeing him in 2006 at a wake, and he asked me how it was going, because he knew 
that | had become fulltime at the university. And | said, “I’m loving it. It’s great. | loved what | 
was doing.” And he looked jealous. 


S: And this is before the job came? 


F: He decided to not run for re-election and applied for the Chancellor’s position at the 
university. And of course | was supportive behind the scenes to the extent that | could. And 
when he got the job, and he came on board as Chancellor in 2008, he wanted to do (--) He hired 
Ahmed Abdelal, who was an internationalist. And Anmed wanted to do all of these 
international connections. And of course | was the Irish guy. So they asked me if | would help 
set up some Irish partnerships, because the first Center was the Irish Center for Irish 
Partnerships 2008. And then we travelled. And basically Marty asked me to start the Center 
for Irish Partnerships in 2008. In 2009 he asked me to start the Center for Public Opinion. So 
those were both university-wide, you know, programs that | spent a lot of time developing. 


S: | mean where did the Center for Public Opinion (--) | mean it’s a wonderful thing. It puts us 


on the map, but where did that, why did that specifically did he want to start that at the time? 
Just from the expertise that you both had, or? 
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F: There was a Polling Center on campus under Hogan, but it had some, it ran into some 
difficulty. And Marty knew that. And Marty, of course, you know, as a high degree of political 
credibility nationwide. And so you really, | mean it was part of his ID that he didn’t want to just 
completely give up. On the other hand, we’re a public university. He can’t be doing partisan 
politics. But he’s an Alum of the Political Science Department here as |am. And so we both 
had, you know, a strong interest in promoting it. And we figured that there was something 
there. So without getting into a lot of detail about Hogan’s guy The Polling Center at Lowell was 
funded by the Chancellor, | think in the Chancellor’s Office, separate line item budget. And 
when | came on as Visiting Assistant in ’05, | said, “This is great. I’m going to get them involved 
with my political science students.” And they didn’t, they had no connection to the academic 
side. 


S: Oh. 


F: In fact they didn’t want any connection to the academic side. They were really outside 
people. They were hired. And then the outside people got into trouble politically. They were 
doing some work outside, but they were doing it here. They were getting paid outside. Then 
one of the guys ran into some problems with HR. And, you know, there’s some stuff on that 
that | wouldn’t really want to talk about. But this guy was eventually, there was a severance 
package and it was done. It was ended under Hogan. 


Marty was concerned that that was, and it was the public, this was dirty laundry that was aired 
publically and that he wanted to do it the right way. And the right way was that it needed to 
be grounded and rooted into Academic Affairs. Did survey research. That it be completely 
transparent that it be completely a non-partisan. And so | didn’t know. | mean I’m a political 
science, you know, professor and researcher, but | wasn’t a survey researcher. | wasn’t a data c 
guy you know. So! wasn’t a polling guy. So fortunately we were able to identify a contractor, a 
guy who had a connection to a woman that worked in University Relations here. Her husband 
was actually a polling consultant for NBC News, for Associated Press, widely respected 
nationally, and he lived in Newburyport. So! met with him. | said, you know, “This is what 
we’re thinking of doing.” And he said, “That’s the way to do it.” You immediately become part 
of the national association that has total transparency. You severe all political connections, 
which was sort of interesting for me. No more political involvement. No more campaign 
contributions. No more signing ads. None of that, right? And | said, “Im fine with that” at that 
point. So a fellow, a great guy by the name of Mike Morzycki. |’ll get you the spelling if you 
need it, but Mike, Mike really taught me the business. And we hired him to do polling. And we 
got a partnership at that time with the Boston Herald, which was sort of amusing, because the 
Herald is perceived to be sort of conservative/republican leaning, which was really brilliant on 
the part of us, | would say on the part of the Chancellor, because Marty is considered to be 
democratic progressive. So by having a UMass Lowell Boston Herald poll, it had people kind of 
scratching their heads, but they couldn’t criticize us as being partisan. 


S: Right. Right. 
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F: And we completely stripped away in that year, first year or two, any perception of that. And 
that worked out very well. And then, then we decided that in Political Science that we would 
hire somebody who really was in the field. And that’s when we started interviewing and | was 
on the search for that. And we hired Joshua Dyck from Buffalo. And he wanted to come here 
for the Public Opinion Center with the promise he would be Associate Director, Co-Director, 
and of course this year he’ll become Director after a number of years of doing. And we brought 
him a tenured faculty. And he was already up and coming in the field. And he and Mike hit if 
off right away, Mike Morczycki, and then unbelievably Mike died young. And so we lost Mike. 
By then what Mike did we had sort of learned how to do. He taught Josh a lot. And so the 
Center now, and part of our budget every year is we do a faculty poll. We developed a course 
in survey research. We have students do proposals for polling questions or social impact 
questions. We utilize faculty research questions as part of our faculty poll every year that they 
then can incorporate into their research and they give us credit. And so we develop a whole 
faculty, a fellow group, that you know, can site the Center. And the Center has had some really 
big hits through the last few cycles. In the 2016 Presidential cycle we were on National 
Television all of the time. 


S: Oh yeah! No, | remember. 


F: 2020 | think is even going to be more so. Since then we’ve hired two more junior faculty 
who are both really, came here in part of that reason and are going to serve the center well in 
years to come. So the center has a lot of credibility now. The center is now actually ranked by 
538.com, which is one of the big, you know, polling that they do. They do like surveys of polls. 
They run all of the polls and they do the net differences. And they try to predict from all of the 
polling what’s going on in the field. And we’re in that group now. We’re part of the 
transparency initiative with the American Public Opinion Research. So it’s really taken, | mean 
it is going to be successful. | can walk away from that without any qualms. It’s headquartered 
in Academic Affairs. It’s got its own budget. It’s got strong support from the Chancellor and 
always did from the President’s office. So that’s how the Public Opinion Center kind of has 
developed. 


Irish Center is sort of not quite so stable, because we lost one of our other key directors this 
year as you know. But, and the Pre-Law thing as you know has got some kind of continuity. So 
you know, most of what | was doing is going to be sustainable, which is what you know, you 
want. 

S: Well | know the college is in a completely different, you know, thank goodness for all of the 
things that you built from the beginning with Charlie Carroll. So when did Nina come on with 
us? 2010, 2011? 


F: Yeah, 2009. Charlie Carroll was from the beginning Interim Dean. 


S: I see. 
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F: He never was full. The last formal Dean was before my time, before my time as a fulltime 
member of the office. And Robyn and Alice would remember the name. There was a woman, 
and I’m blanking on her name now, but sort of interesting. She brought me in as an alum to 
help start an advisory board for the college, which | did, for her. And then when I came on 
fulltime | then, that became one of my responsibilities is to sort of supervise and nurture the 
advisory board, and kind of full cycle and planning to go back on it in 19. 


S: So you helped form the first advisory board? 


F: There was one years ago that had sort of, had wilted on the vine, and she asked me to 
regenerate it. So | did that, yah. And so | worked with her. | feel bad that | don’t remember 
her name. 


S: We'll find it and we’ll put it in the transcript. 


F: By then Charlie was Interim Dean, because she left for | think another university. And 
Charlie was made Interim. Charlie came out of the History Department, but he was interim for 
along time. And then you get Marty Meehan coming in. And then you get Ahmed Abdelal 
coming in. And the college had grown dramatically. And the level of complexity 
administratively had advanced to the point where they needed somebody who was a 
professional administrator. And so they, Charlie somewhat involuntarily retired. It wasn’t 
pleasant. And | felt bad, because he and | were really, we got kind of close. Nina came in. It 
was a search, at first internal search. And Nina applied and was selected by Provost Abdelal. 
And she became dean in 09. She, as you probably know, became sick and had to retire in 2012. 
And the interim dean there was Julie Nash, while we did the search for a permanent dean, and | 
was part of that process as well. | wasn’t on the search committee, but | was involved. 


S: When did Melissa Pennell come on? She was the first Associate Dean? 


F: Yeah, she came on under Nina. So it would have been probably 2010 or 11. And then Julie 
came on to take her place | think. And then so Julie just stepped up when Nina had to step 
aside. And then 2012 Luis Falcon came in and he’s still here. 


S: What was your first impression of Luis, Luis Falcon? 


F: Well sort of | was a little bit biased in favor of him, because you know, people will tell you 
that. Because a lot of folks around me, and I’m not going to say who weren’t as favorably 
disposed, including some people in the Provost office, but he was a Northeastern guy. And so 
not only was | Northeastern, but | knew what had gone on at Northeastern. | knew that Richard 
Freeland, you know, who had done an amazing job at Northeastern, taking that university from, 
you know, moderately ranked. 


S: They were okay in the past. 
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F: He served under Freeland; you know. He became Commissioner of Higher Education in 
Massachusetts, but under him he brought some terrific people in from all around the country. 
And one of them was Ahmed Abdelal, who he hired from Georgia State. And one of Anmed 
Abdelal’s hire was this you know, Vice Provost by the name of Luis Falcone. And he worked 
with Ahmed. And Ahmed, you know, thought he was good. And he had instant credibility with 
me. And | thought his interviews went well. 


S: | liked him because he didn’t talk too much. 

F: Do you remember that? 

S: | remember it, because | was here. | started in 2011. And he was very succinct. And | was 
like, that is, (F: That’s him), that’s not something that you see in administrators a lot. | was like, 
that is a good thing. 

F: Yah, so that’s why. And actually, to be honest with you, | mean | had so much respect for 
Ahmed, that if Ahmed wanted him that was good enough for me, because | knew that we were 
going to have to work together. | mean the last thing you want is a Dean who doesn’t get along 
with the Provost. 

S: Yes. 

F: Right? 

S: Yes, yes, yes. So yes! 

F: And that is why Ahmed and Luis left Northeastern, because the new president and the new 
provost, and the new administration at Northeastern were much different than the ones that 
they had worked under Freeland. So we were really fortunate we got a bunch of the Freeland 
people. A number of people in career services, which is where, of course the Coop was at 
Northeastern, right? 

S: Interesting. | didn’t know that about the Coop. So yes. So you’ve been here since then with 
Luis. What about the Washington Center? How did that start? | mean it’s such a great 
program, but how did that start? How did you become involved? How did we get involved? 

F: Yes, that’s one of the things on the list that | gave to John Wooding that day in ’06. 

S: So you already knew about it? 


F: Yes, Dean Bergeron did it, and | was in his office. 


S: Oh | see. 
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F: So we had sort of a few students here and there that did it through Dean, but it wasn’t a big 
program. It was like an option, but like we didn’t sent students every semester. | mean the 
numbers, | once went back and looked at the numbers, but from 1994 to 2006 when | took it 
over there were probably twenty to twenty-five in that whole period. So that’s what, twelve 
years, 94 —’06. The first twelve years there were maybe a couple a year. And | saw some, you 
know, potential in it. So | brought, | marketed it a little bit more, particularly to political science 
students initially, because that’s where | was. | mean | was in that department originally, and 
then when | was in the Dean’s office started marketing a little bit more-broader to criminal 
justice and psyche, and others, history. And then it took off. And then | decided that we 
needed to sort of connect. We started doing some events in Washington where we would 
bring alumni from the university together with current students that are interning, which was 
good for the alumni chapter. It was good. Advancement liked it. And the students loved it. 


S: Great for the students. 


F: They network with people that are already working in the field. And they stay in touch. And 
then that in turn generated more enthusiasm for the program. And then, kind of a funny story. 
To the point where the numbers started creeping up and then about five years ago | guess, four 
or five years ago, the way it works is that there was a long term agreement between 
Washington Center that goes back to the 90s. The 80s maybe. That a certain number of tuition 
waivers would be granted for students going to Washington Center. Also there would be a 
scholarship coming from the board of higher ed. So to the point where | was able to market a 
program for Massachusetts students who had a GPA 3.0 or higher, that they not only would get 
all tuition and fees waived, and they can pay the Washington Center, but they get $5,000 
scholarship and they would basically be able to go to Washington for under $10,000 for the 
semester, including their housing, and get twelve credits, a whole semester worth of credits. 


S: Wow, that’s fantastic. 


F: By the way that’s still the case. But what | was going to say is, as it crept, the numbers crept 
up, all of a sudden the financial people at the university who didn’t necessarily know what it 
was said, “What is this program that we’re waiving two $200,000 worth of fees for a year?” 
That would be us. So, | ended up going in and having... And at that point Don Pierson was 
Acting Provost, | think. And Don was a big proponent to the program. And of course President 
Meehan, Chancellor Meehan big proponent of the program. So, Steve O’Riordan, he was, so he 
had just taken over, you know. And so, | go in and meet with Steve and | said it’s an important 
program. And | wrote up the whole thing. History of the program. Here’s how it works. Here’s 
why. Here’s why it’s worth doing. Here’s why, you know, here’s the benefit of it. And so we 
came up with sort of some guidelines that | could send up to twenty-five students a year not 
counting summer, because summer is through OCE. And if it went higher than that then we 
could do it by approval. And so that’s the deal today. And so for example, this academic year 
2018-19 we have sixteen. So we’re under the cap. But we can still send another half a dozen in 
the summer. So we’d still be sending twenty a year. So we got to twenty-five. And once we 
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got to twenty-five we agreed twenty-five would be the cap, but it’s a waivable cap. So that’s 
kind of how that came about. 


S: That’s fantastic. 


F: And the program is really, as you know, well known now. And the Washington Center has 
become in and of itself known nationally. And three years ago they named UMass Lowell their 
public institution of the year. 


S: Oh, hooray! 


F: So they recognized us. And this year, 2018, they recognized the UMass system at their 
Annual Scholarship Gala in Washington, and President Meehan was one of the principle 
speakers representing UMass. So, and we send them. Boston sends a few. Amherst sends 
some, but the system is part of it. The founder of the Washington Center taught at UMass 
Amherst. 


S: Oh. Well that’s okay. 

F: That’s the connection. 

S: We won’t hold it against him. [Laughs] 

F: That’s how the legislature became involved. 
S: I see. 


F: Any every year they kind of do some schmoozing in Boston. That’s not true of other states 
by the way. 


S: Yah, no, | mean that makes sense, especially with their founder, and they have a big pipeline 
here. What about (--) So you said Pre-Law was one of the things from the beginning. Right, the 
Pre-Law advising? What about Mock Trial? How did that? When and how did that develop? 


F: So when Patty and | were practicing law, | mean | worked for the school systems, and | 
worked in career education. | was a certified career educator under Mass Department of 
Education. And while | was involved, and Patty, you know, is obviously teaching herself too as 
lawyer. One of the projects we worked on, and you'll recognize some of these names, we both 
were involved with something called Human Services Corporation back in the 1980s and 90s, 
which was sort of a forerunner to a lot of the public/private partnerships that we have today. It 
was Paul Tsongas generated organization that came out of the Model Cites Program. And we 
worked with a lot of great people who went on to do great things. Pat Mogan being one of 
them, but also Peter Stamas, who became the Headmaster at Lowell High, which coincidentally 
was a guy that graduated with my uncle from Lowell High and Harvard the same year. And then 
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just this past year were both inducted into the Lowell High Hall of Fame, my uncle and Peter 
Stamas. Sol represented him and my uncle, and Peter’s nephew represented him. So there’s a 
lot of connection. But Peter Stamas, when he was Headmaster at Lowell High School one year, 
he knew us through Human Services and said, “I got this thing in the mail from the Mass Bar 
Association that they’re looking to do, they want our students to do a mock-trial competition 
that other high schools are involved with. Is this something you guys would be interested in 
doing? And we said, “Sure, we’ll do that.” So that was thirty years ago. That was 1988. So we 
started a Mock Trial Program at Lowell High School. We built it to the point where it’s sort of 
running itself now. | was there Monday for the last time, and there were thirty students getting 
ready for trials next month and the month after that, and from all over the world. | mean you 
know, a lot of them first generation, second generation immigrants set up from you know, all of 
the continents. Just a terrific thing to see and all of these kids getting their first exposure to 
American law, and having fun with it, you know. So, but anyway, back then it was sort of, we 
didn’t really know what we were doing. So we would (--) | think | remember going to the first 
tournament and we completely misunderstood the rules, and we found ourselves, you know, 
out-manned. The students didn’t care. They had a good time. 


But anyways. So we did that every year. In fact by the 90s we were taking high school Mock 
Trial across the country. We competed in national invitationals in Colorado and Hawaii, and 
South Carolina, in Georgia, in Colorado. Anyway, so we, and we had a terrific time with all the 
Mock Trial students, and all of them went on to do great things, you know. And we stay in 
touch with a lot of them still to this day. They are all adults with kids of their own now, but. So 
when | came here | mean | already knew how to do it. And | wanted to do it. And | said, “We 
should do it.” UMass Lowell should have a Mock Trial team. There is Mock Trial out there. All 
the privates are doing it. | found out UMass Amherst was doing it. Nobody else in the system 
was doing it. So I, you know, | checked out the American Mock Trial Association. | talked to the 
Dean. She said, “Go for it.” And we joined the American Mock Trial Association that year, very 
first year. You recruited a theme and we went to the first regional tournament that year at 
Yale, and you know, got our ass kicked. We were 0 and 8, but you know, we learned a lot. 


S: Yah, that’s such great experience for the kids. 


F: And so those freshmen, by the time they were seniors, were off to the Opening Round 
National Championship, because they learned how to do it and they stayed with it for four 
years. And a lot of those kids are lawyers now. 


S: That was about when? 


F: We started, the first competition was in 07. So the kids that were there probably graduated 
in’11, or’12. So since then the team has been, has been good. | mean we’re ranked nationally 
now. The American Mock Trial Association like the NCAA literally has a point system for ranking 
teams in terms of not only win/loss, but playoffs if you will, and also strength of opposition 
competition. And now we are the second highest ranked public institution New England, 
behind UConn, and that includes UMass Amherst, UNH and UMaine, and UVM. Yah, and so 
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that’s something. And that program is really kind of very stabilized now. And you know, Dave 
is doing a good job with it, and he’s going to be fine. And to the point where we even recruited 
a kid from, who did national Mock Trials, our assistant coach from the University of Rochester. 
And he’s assistant coach now this year, and helping us out pro-bono. 


S: That’s fantastic. 


F: | got to try to figure out a way to pay for his hotel, because he’s not getting paid. | got to talk 
to Luis. So that’s Mock Trial. And Pre-Law, that’s really, Pre-Law is advising. And so | learned 
how to do that. | joined NAPLA, the national organization of Prelaw Advisors. Our Pre-Law 
advisor, after the merger, was a faculty member from legal studies who was an attorney who 
was, and legal studies was at the merger with some political discussion about where they 
belong. They put them in Economics. | don’t know if you remember that. 


S: Ah, yah, yah. 


F: So this guy, I’m not going to talk about his name or anything like that, but was, | mentioned 
this at the thing and | said I'll tell you the whole story sometime. | probably can do it for this. 
So here’s the story. Nina Coppens is the Dean. And | said, “I talked to students, and they said, | 
went to this guy.” His name was Bill Burk. “I went to this guy Bill Burk and he said, don’t go to 
law school. There’s enough lawyers already.” | said, “That’s how he’s advising you?” He said, 
“Yah. So what shall | do?” | said, “Well I’ll talk.” And so he had been here a long time. So, and 
he had a sort of abrasive personality, and he and Nina did not hit it off. That’s an 
understatement. We actually had to call the campus police at one point because of an 
interaction that he had that was threatening. So she named me, she removed him and named 
me Pre-Law advisor and | took a little heat for it, but everybody else thought it was a good idea. 
So that, | don’t know, that was during her reign. So it was like 2010 probably. So even though | 
was doing Mock Trial | was not Pre-Law advisor. So what | did then is | immediately looked up 
and said, “What’s the National Association?” National Association of Pre-Law Advisors, oh! 
Who knew, right? We were outnumbered. So | joined. | went to their national conference. | 
met all the people. How do you do this stuff? What are some of the tricks? There’s a regional 
one. | went to theirs in Boston. | met all of those people. | started meeting admissions offices 
from all the Boston schools. | toured the Washington area schools when | was in DC. So | 
learned it from the bottom up. Nobody taught me. | taught myself. And then developed a 
technique for individual Pre-Law consults. So | can’t tell you how many Pre-Law consults I’ve 
done over the years, but | do them whenever anybody is interested. | bring them in. | don’t 
care if they’re freshmen. | don’t care if they’re a graduate but decided to go to law school 
three, five years later. We’ve done them all. 


At one point | thought that we should be doing LSAT Prep, because we were doing GMAT Prep, 
GRE Prep. Ahmed said he’d pay for it through Career Services, and to this day we’re still doing 
it. And that’s how Walter Toomey came in. | got to know Walter a little bit through legal 
studies, and Walter had done particularly well in the LSAT, even though he was advised by Bill 
Burk and probably could have gone to a different law school than he ended up at, but anyways. 
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So the LSAT Prep has been every semester now. And we have a pipeline of students. And LSAC, 
Law School Admissions Council reports to us our students’ scores. We can then contact them 
further. | have students that are in law school stay in touch with me. You saw recently that we 
had a Mock Trial scrimmage and we were able to have them judge. This gives you some idea 
about how well these kids are respected now, and how this program has grown. We hosted a 
one-day scrimmage and we had UNH, Wesley and Holy Cross come here. Not us going there. 
We hosted them and | was able to provide two judges for every trial, and all of the judges were 
UMass Lowell Mock Trial Alumni. 


S: That’s fantastic. | mean that’s just, that’s really building a legacy. 


F: Yes, and that, you know, was just going to continue. Those kids are going to be successful 
lawyers, and they’re going to want to give back to the university. And that’s one way to get 
them back, you know. Some of them are already contributing, but. So, and then every year 
now we’ve done a law alumni reception where we bring alumni to the reception through 
advancement, because it’s considered an affinity group now? And so that, and then we usually 
have the Mock Trial Leadership come, and they do a presentation about what’s going on with 
Mock Trial. And they get a chance to interact, but we also, it’s a way to raise funds. And so as 
you know, this year | decided, Patty and | decided to start an endowment for Pre-Law. And at 
that reception we promoted it to the rest of the alumni, and started to get some commitments. 
And Chancellor Moloney and President Meehan, and Dean Falcone have all contributed to it. 
So that endowment we’re leaving, | think the pledge is about $60,000 to start. So that will 
generate. Just like Dean Bergeron did for Model UN, we’re doing for Pre-Law. So that will 
generate money for the students, because right now they only get a small budget every year 
from student government that really isn’t much. And they now travel more than they used to 
because they compete. They get invited to all of these tournaments. 


S: Yah, they went to Europe, Ireland last year? 

F: No, no. That was Model UN. Don’t forget, Mock Trial is just American. Just U.S. Law, right? 
American Law [Trail]. So yah, the furthest they’ve travelled is they’ve been to Delaware for the 
opening round championship. They’ve been to New York, but the regionals are at Yale and 


they’ve been at other places, but it’s all domestic. 


S: And like Luis always says, you know, they have some stiff competition in the Northeast. You 
know, this region with Harvard, MIT, and Brandeis and Northeastern. 


F: Oh yah, we’ve faced them all. 
S: But you know, UMass Lowell students hold their own, you know. Yeah! 
F: We’ve faced them all. We’ve beaten most of them. We beat Dartmouth. We’ve beaten 


MIT. We’ve beaten Colby, Brandeis. BC is tough. BU was good, but we beat Suffolk routinely. 
We beat UNH routinely. So. Not in the beginning. In the beginning, you know, we were 
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learning from them. And | learned from their coaches. Their coaches really helped me. And 
I’ve got some good friends as a result of that. They really mentored me about how to make this 
thing work. And that’s how | got them to come here. It’s really the coaches that say, “You’re 
going to Lowell.” So. 


S: What about the (--) | mean this is the last program specific thing I'll ask you about. The 
Creative Ventures, you know, with Glenn Morgan, and like all of that? 


F: | forgot about that. So it was during Nina’s time as well. Glenn, Advisory Board. So Glenn 
was on the Advisory Board. And Glenn is a very interesting story in and of himself. You should 
maybe take a history of Glenn. He’s, very interesting history. | mean lots of difference parts of 
dimension to his story. But he made a lot of money. He was an entrepreneur. He did his 
graduate work at Sloan School at MIT. And MIT would drag him back for these, you know, 
business competitions and stuff. And he said, “Why not UMass Lowell?” And so he knew that a 
lot of the business schools did it, and that it was done in a lot of the science and technology, 
you know, sectors. But he said, “We could do something here.” And so basically we brained 
stormed it, the three of us. Me, Glenn and Nina brainstormed it and came up with this idea of 
Creative Venture instead of business, because a creative venture could be a homeless program 
that service the homeless. It could be a reading program. It could be a product that helps 
people with disabilities. It could be a variety of things that students in our college could work 
on. It could be a program having to do with combatting online, you know, terrorism, right. 


S: Right. Right. 


F: So that came out of this college, right. So we would, we come up with the idea. It was pre- 
Difference Makers by the way. 


S: Oh, you preceded Difference Makers. 


F: Difference Makers came in around the same time and started doing the university wide 
competition, but again, it was pretty much slanted mostly towards business, and sciences, and 
engineering. And we marketed it internally, you know, as much as we could. And it’s tough, 
because what was happening is we were successful. By the second or third year we had like 
twenty or twenty-five teams competing. But what ended up happening is that as a result all the 
other colleges decided to do the same thing. And we promoted and encouraged students to be 
inter-disciplinary. We wanted our graphic art students to be working with business students 
and engineers. 


S: Yes. 


F: And we wanted out art students, or our music students to be working with electrical 
engineers, or health professionals, right. So that was great. So he promoted the 
interdisciplinary, but at the same time we’re housed in a college and the money is a 
contribution to the college. And it’s a college base competition. We want to have our students 
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to get this experience. And as it’s gone along what’s ended up happening is that we’re 
competing with each other for students now. And so a lot of students compete in all of these 
college competitions. And so the number has sort of stabilized at around ten. 


S: I see. 


F: And so this year there’s actually, and I’ve actually participated in a think session with our 
funders, Jack Ford, who is another alum who has contributed every year, and Glenn and the 
Dean, to rethink Creative Ventures into a new model that would not be necessarily connected 
to Difference Makers anymore, Students can still use the Difference Maker, but we’d do 
something different. It might be grants to do something. There’s some possibilities, but that’s 
going to develop beyond me. It will be among the rest of you. But they’re still committed 
financially, but that’s how it came to be. And we did that for six years. So’18 would have been 
the sixth year. So it was really at the end of Nina’s year that we started it, her last year. 


S: It’s a wonderful thing. | mean the students have gone thru it, you know. Again, it’s a great 
experience for them. Because you can talk about it in class, or read about it, but until you do 
something like that you don’t know what it’s like. Like Mock Trial, you have to do it to know it. 
So yes, | have kind of three meta questions, like larger questions. Is there anything like specific 
you know, that you, like you know, specific programs or episodes that you want to talk about? 


F: | think I’ve ... You can probably remind me about some things that I’ve forgotten, but | think 
we’ve hit most of them. 


S: Oh actually, one question | was going to ask you, and you’ve mention this before, but you 
know, why, how did you end up as a political science major? 


F: Oh right. Okay. 


S: | mean | have to tell you from my perspective it’s impossible to imagine you as anything 
other than a political science major and a lawyer, right. So that’s fascinating. 


F: Well don’t forget the lawyer thing kind of came together for a variety of reasons, including 
my wife becoming a lawyer, and my uncle being a lawyer and law professor. 


S: But you didn’t grow up thinking you were going to be a lawyer? That’s amazing. 


F: Never. No, never. So when | came | didn’t know what | wanted to major in, but | knew | 
wanted to go to college. | wanted a college degree. So, but neither of my parents had college 
degrees. So, | had my uncle of course, who had all of these advanced degrees worldwide, you 
know. He had Fulbright and everything. So, and | kind of knew what that was, but not really. 
So when | came | said, “What are you going to major in?” | said, “English.” | said, “No matter 
what you do, you’re going to have to read and write,” and you know. 
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S: Yes, English! 


F: English. So | start as an English major. And you know, | got my regular career from the 
beginning. And then | took a course in philosophy. And | went, “Wow, | love this.” Don’t forget 
I’m a child of the hippy era, right. So philosophy, | had been reading, you know, some of the 
transcendental meditation stuff. | had been reading in high school. | had been reading Alan 
Watts from Harvard, who, you know, was writing about experimenting with LSD, and how it 
translates into, you know, religious thinking. And | read some Buddhist philosophy. And so | 
was intrigued by the whole thing, | mean, because | was trying to figure out what the meaning 
of life is, right, just like everybody else since 1969, you know. So maybe not everybody else, but 
that was sort of where | was falling. It wasn’t into politics. It was into philosophy if you will, 
religious exploration. And so | fell in love with philosophy and | started taking as much as | 
could. | had a mentor in philosophy who was a young professor, junior faculty member who 
had gone to the Sorbonne. She was just brilliant and she was beautiful. And she died young. It 
was terribly tragic. Vita Cobb was her name. But anyway, so she became a mentor for me. 

And we talked. We would have long conversations about, you know, God, you know. | mean 
seriously, | think about it as an undergrad, that’s the kind of stuff you don’t get at every school, 
right? 


S: Exactly, right. 


F: So there was her. And then | took a political science class with a guy. And it was interesting. 
It was Introduction to American Politics with Pho Ba Hai who was Vietnamese. He’s now Hai 
Pho. They turned around the, you know, Americanization of his name. So | started in a class 
with him. A lot of students couldn’t understand him. His accent was very thick. So | sat right in 
front. And | listened to every word. He had me totally from the beginning, you know, and | just 
said, “Oh, this is it.” | knew that was it. So interesting enough it was a Vietnamese Professor 
that convinced me to go into American Politics. So then | took one class after another and | just 
couldn’t get enough. And | met Joyce Denning. She taught me political theory, which really 
opened up, kind of tied it all together, because now I’m thinking in terms of ideology, political 
ideology. And it fits into philosophy. And | could do a lot of writing. So! turned philosophy into 
a minor. And then | started to get involved with the political campaigns, you know, and so then 
it became sort of real. Then | developed a course called Practical, Political Activity, you know, as 
a young faculty member. So | started thinking of the practical side of it. How do you get 
elected? You know, that kind of thing. So even though | wasn’t successful at it. | tell other 
people how to get elected. But it was interesting. That’s how | came into political science. And 
| met, you know, some good people. Patty wasn’t political science by the way. So! didn’t meet 
her through the major. Marty was. 


S: What was her major? 


F: She was in education and American studies. She was in American studies and Elementary 
Education. Elementary or secondary, | can’t remember now, but she did (--) Secondary, 
because she did teach her student teaching at Greater Lowell Vocational School. And they 
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actually offered her a job, but she decided to go to law school instead. But she could have 
taught there and she’d be retired. She says, “I’d be retired right now with a full pension.” As | 
said, you don’t think about that when you’re young. 


S: But now every day is Saturday, so. 
F: Well not quite. Almost. 

S: Almost. 

F: A couple of weeks. 


S: Okay. So | have sort of these, you know, larger questions. And you can think about it, you 
know, also we can also talk about it later if you want. But one is, you know, you’ve been with 
UMass Lowell in one way or another for a very long time right. What, | mean what, | mean this 
is kind of a corny question, but you know, what? Like why? Right, | mean part of it is that it 
was here right, but what is it that, you know, UMass Lowell as an institution, the people, the 
students, that has drawn you enough to like stay with it for so long. 


F: Because | think that the university sort of developed as | did. In other words, |, when | came 
here as a student it was everything | needed at the time. But it wouldn’t be today if it was that 
same school then. Sol was able to actually become part of its growth as a student with the 
university and all of that experience on the Board of Trustees. And then being offered to be 
able to teach adjunct. And | literally, | would get the most exhilaration, if that’s appropriate, 
from teaching adults at night, than | would from practicing law. | mean | was good at it. | was 
good at law, and | liked it, but | wouldn’t get that same sort of sense of really connecting with 
people, like really making a difference in people’s lives. Where they, you know, you could feel 
it. | mean it was tangible. And so that kept me here, right, because | was doing all of these 
other things. 


S: Yes, and there was so much need as the years went on for the things that you could do to 
help your growth. 


F: And then it was there when | wasn’t going to be a judge, you know. | mean! would have 
stayed adjunct through a judicial career, but ... 


S: It’s a loss for Massachusetts, but it was a gain for us. 

F: It was fateful, you know. Really it was fateful. And then you know, just to come in ’05, ’06 
and get a taste of it under the prior administration and then ride the rocket ship of the Meehan 
administration, and be part of that, you know. And be on that team really. Because even 


though | was assistant dean, | was really on the team as you know. | mean |’m still. 


S: You are. I’m still freaking out. Like what are we going to do without Frank? 
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F: Well, but this, there’s plenty of people that can do different things, but you’re asking about 
my, you know, how | perceived it. And so, | just perceived it as being, | was part of a team and | 
would kiddingly say, you know, “Sometimes | don’t know if I’m working or just having fun.” 
Because | was loving it, you know, and | still, | still do. You don’t want to leave when you don’t. 
You don’t want to wait until you don’t. You want to move on when you’re still loving what 
you’re doing, you know. So, but it definitely is time. It definitely is, you know, because | think, 
I’m not sure what else | can do here, because | don’t want to be tenured faculty. | made that 
decision in ’06. | don’t want to be Dean. | don’t, and I’m not going to go through tenure. And | 
learned that you’re not going to be Dean over anything else unless you’re tenured faculty and 
went through the process. And | made a conscious decision. When | was hired here, when 
Wooding said to me, you know, would you want to be academic dean, or you want to be 
director of academic programs in ’06, | was fifty-four years old. And he said, you don’t think 
you want to be, you know, evaluated by thirty-five year old PhDs. And | said, no. And | really 
didn’t care about job security. And | had done my dissertation research. And | like teaching 
more than writing. | mean one thing | didn’t talk about here, but from the 1990s until this year 
| also wrote for Thomson Reuters. | mean I’m an author for Thomson Reuters. 


S: Oh! 
F: You know, in the law. 
S: Oh my goodness. 


F: | just gave it up this year. While | was a doctoral student | was a customer of West 
Publishing, who was the largest publisher of legal publications in America. And they have a 
series of volumes called Massachusetts Practice. You probably saw them in here. Maybe you 
didn’t. | think | took them out of here. | had a set of them up there, but | took away. It was a 
three-volume set. It was written by a fellow named Rodman who died after. With legal 
publications you have to do an update every year, because the law changes. So you have a 
hard volume and then you would have what we call pocket parts, basically inserts into the back. 
They would update the main volume, and then you would redo the main volume every ten 
years. Okay. So, West does it for most states. And so they asked me, because | was a general 
practitioner and a doctoral candidate at that time, if | would be interested in picking up that 
three-volume set from Rodman, because they wanted to keep the series going. 


So quick story. Funny story there is I’m in the program with, at that time, two guys, they were 
also writing for West. | mean these were high powered. One of them was a judge, went on to 
become the Chief of the SJC, but he was writing a juvenile law series for them and they had to 
do the updates every year. And the other guy was doing municipal law. And so | talked to 
them both, and there was another guy | knew from the Lowell Bar that did family law. But 
when | talked to Rick Ireland who, Justice Ireland, who became the Chief, | said, “Rick, West has 
approached me to do the Rodman Methods of Practice, Volumes 5, 5a,and 5b, seventeen areas 
of the law and annual updates, and then do a rewrite of the volumes. What do you think?” He 
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said, “Frank, you know, what?” He said, “I only do one volume, and if | had known at the time 
how much work it was | never would have done it.” | said, “So | shouldn’t do it?” He said, “Oh 
no, you have to do it.” Okay, so. So while we’re practicing law, and while I’m doing my 
dissertation, | start writing for West. 


S: Oh my god! 


F: | hired a classmate of mine from Suffolk Law, who was a bankruptcy lawyer, to write the 
bankruptcy section. It was the only section | couldn’t write, because it’s a very discreet area of 
the law. So that was ’94. No, that was later. It was probably ’97, because | was very, had done, 
already been doing my course work for a couple of years. So Patty and |, and Patty did the 
Family Law, Real Estate Law, she did the areas she knew. | did the areas | knew, and then this 
other guy. So we were Talty, Talty and Braunstein. And we started it then. | rewrote the 
volumes in 2001, and I’ve been doing the pocket parts ever since. And so it’s a royalty thing 
that I’ve been riding for all of these years. 


S: Wow. 

F: Oh! know, it’s nothing significant. And then it got acquired by Thomson, and it’s Thomson 
West, and then just Thomson Reuters. So I’ve been an author for Thomson Reuters for all of 
those years, but that’s something that isn’t really considered an academic publication. It 
wouldn’t really count. But that’s where my writing experience was. So it’s sort of a different 
audience. | mean in the law that would have been, it’s highly regarded. And people in the Bar 
would say, “You write for Thomson Reuters?” It’s like, oh, okay. | mean that’s huge. The fact 
that | have a PhD means nothing to them, but the fact that | write for Thomson Reuters. 

S: Right, right, right, and that you have that experience as [unclear]. 

F: And | did that right up until this year. So that was something | would do in my spare time. 


S: All your spare time. [Laughs] 


F: Well it was seasonal you know. It was once a year. It was basically, and it was basically in 
the summer. 


S: My goodness. Okay. So that, | mean (--) 
F: That’s one thing I’d forgotten about. 
S: You grew at UMass Lowell, but UMass Lowell is, | mean it’s just that history is so (--) 


F: | grew with it. Yup, | grew with it. 
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S: So you know, of all of the things that you’ve done, what are you, | don’t know, proudest of, 
or happiest about, or like you know, the thing that (--) There’s so many like, you know, there’s 
so many students, and so many people, and so many, you know, the adult students over the 
years. What? 


F: Yah, and | didn’t mention the MPA too obviously, but you know, | was asked by Nina, actually 
Marty originally, and then Nina, to start working on Masters in Public Administration. And then 
Andy came on, and Andy of course then took the lead on it, but | still work on it. I’m going to 
continue to work on through 19, volunteer and make sure that, because that whole justice 
administration concentration grew out of my dissertation really. 


S: And it’s still so needed. | mean. 


F: It’s huge. | mean! met with the trial court, and | told you, in Boston just this past Monday. 
I’m still involved in it. | think, you know, my research showed that there was a real need for 
management and professional development in the judicial system to better serve the needs of 
the citizens. And | know that that is important to the quality of not just the justice they get, but 
to the support that the citizens then will give to the judiciary. So anyway. So I’m glad | was able 
to sort of put that into the MPA, and then couple it with the great people we have in Sociology 
and Human Services, and the people in Public Arts and Humanities. And | think it’s a great 
program. You know, I’m going to be pleased to see that grow. | love seeing PCS. | think PCS has 
really, even though it was developed under Nina, and | worked on it then, | think it’s really just 
now coming into its own. 


S: Yes, yes. 


F: | think global studies has great potential. | was a small, played a small role in that. But | 
think the thing probably still we’d be most proud of would be Mock Trial. | know it sounds silly, 
because it’s such a small program, but | think that it’s one that | got to know the students better 
and more personally, and they knew me better. And | got to follow their careers and see, and 
watch them. So 1 think in the long run, | think it’s the impact of that program on people’s 
professional lives. | mean you know, two of the students that were, former students that were 
judges at the scrimmage last month, or early this month are married and met in Mock Trial. So 
to them it’s where they met, you know. Ones is a lawyer, one isn’t today, and now she’s in 
Criminal Justice. And | got a chance to see it morph into a real university program, because 
now we have engineers and it used to be just my Poly Sci kids. And that’s sort of got me a little 
bit curious as to how that’s going to turn out. But, and that’s why | put my money there. | 
mean if | was going to put some money it wasn’t that Washington Center could use an 
endowment. And if | were able, if | had unlimited, you know, resources I’d do that too, because 
| think Washington Center is probably second, close second. 


S: | mean they’re such profound like, you know, experiences for students right? You know, if 
you think of a student who hasn’t travelled much outside the state right, and they become part 
of the Mock Trial team and then they participate in these various places and travel across the 
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country. And then they discover that’s what they love. And the fact that you’ve been doing it 
for all these years. | mean that’s (--) 


F: Well a UMass Lowell kid now comes on campus and goes to the first meeting, and they say 
that you know, we’ve competed against Yale, and we’ve competed against Harvard and MIT, 
and we’ve done well. | mean that changes the whole way to look at the school. And it changes 
their level of expectations for themselves. It probably intimidates some. You know, it probably 
intimidates some kids who say, “Oh, this is too highbrow for me. | can’t.” But | don’t think it 
does with many. | think instead it takes a little while and they start to say, “Yah, | get it. We are 
there. We are there. We can do this.” | mean these students that are doing it right now, 
they’ve been to the opening round national championship, two of the last three years. They 
expect to go to nationals. That’s the next level. They want to go to nationals and they think 
they belong there. They came, they were in the middle of the pack at their opening round 
championship last year. And they think if they just did a little bit better they’re going to 
nationals. And | said to them, “I’m not flying up to New Haven for regionals in February. I’m 
not flying up to Boston College for opening round championship, which is where it is this year, 
which is actually convenient for them instead of New York or Delaware, in March. But | said, if 
you get to nationals in Philadelphia in April I’ll come.” They said, “Okay then.” 


S: That’s wonderful. Okay, so the last question | know that (--) 
[Recorder is put on pause for a moment, then interview resumes] 


S: Okay. So the last question, you know, what are your hopes? What are your hopes for the 
future for UMass Lowell? What do you hope to see? Yah, what do you hope, you know, for our 
college, for the UMass Lowell, for you know? 


F: | mean | don’t know that we really knew what was going to work in ’07 to, you know, during 
the Meehan time. We weren’t sure what exactly was going to be, you know, successful. And so 
I’m not sure we know now what is going to be successful. | think the quality of the folks that 
come to work here is impressive. The school has got such a good reputation now among your 
colleagues and among faculty, that the reputation isn’t just the matter of ranking in US News 
and World Report, it’s a matter of reputation at conferences, academic conferences around the 
world, not just around the country anymore. And that they hear about the place that’s doing 
some interesting stuff in security studies, or in sound recording technology, or in Art. 


S: Psychology and (--) 


F: Orin, yeah, you know, in autism study. So | think that’s what’s going to take us to the next 
level. It’s really going to be the faculty. And then the faculty in turn generate interest by really 
highly qualified administrators. | think the key has got to be to keep that flow coming. And the 
administration has the challenge to try to make sure the revenue is supported in an era of 
shrinking student enrollments, not just here, but nationally, in a time of shrinking international 
enrollments for political reasons. We’ve got to survive and there’s an impending recession at 
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some point is going to happen either next year, or the year after. It’s going to happen. And 
student loans, or student tuitions are going up, and student loans are getting difficult. And if 
the job markets shrinks then it’s going to be harder for students to pay their loan. | thinkin a 
difficult, | mean | think we’ve reached a level now where we have to sustain our revenue model. 
| mean you’ve heard the Chancellor say this and | understand it. I’m not part of that process, 
but | understand it. And then within that, you know, sustaining the revenue model, continue to 
bring in highly talented, exciting innovative folks into the faculty. That’s where it’s going. And 
it’s people, you know, like Neil Shortland and you, and Katie Tucker, you know, that make the 
people, you know, all across the country go, “Oh.” “Oh, UMass Lowell.” Okay, or maybe Joshua 
Dyck, you know, and they say, you know, “Joshua Dyck, Political Science Professor at University 
of Massachusetts Lowell talking about the Presidential Election on, you know, C-Span, | mean 
on NSNBC, because that’s happening now. And that has got to keep happening, right. So that’s 
what | think. | mean that’s where | think. | think all of those things are going to grow. You 
don’t know where, you know, which is the next department to explode like it did in Security 
Studies and others. So. 


S: Thank you. Thank you very much. Right, so it is 4:47. And thank you very much Frank. 
F: Thank you! 
S: For all you many years of service and generosity. 


F: This was very cathartic. 


Interview ends 
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